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Earl of CHE STERFIELD. 


Secretary of 8 T AT E, 


| Knight of the moſt Noble Order of the 
GARTER; &. 


My 1 ord, 
T has been the Privilege of A Time 
immemorial, when they had fniſſed a Piece 


for the Pub nick ew, to fix upon any Patron 


they ſhould think proper, and without Let or Mo- 


leftation bepraiſe him all over, while they had a 
ſingle Grain of Pancgyrick = in their Storehouſes; 
and very often till chey put him to the Bluſh, while 
they with a Gravity, unconſcious of Dulneſs or Of- 
fence, have gone calmly on in the antient, well- 
beaten Road of Dedications, marching in a Cloud 
of Incenſe of their own raiſing, This laudable 
Cuſtom puts me in mind oi an Account { have 
read of, uſed by the Inhabitants of om of the Phi- 
livine- Iſlands, who, at a certain Time, fixed on a 
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iv DEDICATION. 
particular Man, to whom for a Seaſon they per- 


formed divine Honours, though,, in ſomething, an 


odd Way: He was raiſed up on a Scaffold to the 
general View, and then they ſet fire to a Parcel of 
Aromatick Gums and Woods, whoſe Smoke ſur- 


rounding him, like Milton's Fire in Hell, above, 


below, and on all Sides, he ſoon was murdered by 
Worſhip, and killed with Kindneſs ; and then his 
Body, when imbalmed, was expoſed to publick 


View, the Deity and Martyr of his Worſhippers. 


But fear me not, my Lord, JI come with no In- 
cenſe, you are ſafe from me; I do not intend to 
ſay one Word of your Virtues, for that Subject is 
quite trite, having been handled by moſt who know 
you, and could write, and believed by all who 
have heard of you. As I affect ſomething new in 
all my Ways, I come prepared to tell you of your 
Faulcs, how agreeable it may be to you I know 
not; but it I may judge of you by the reſt of Man- 
kind, I do not apprehend the Und W can 


| give you the greateſt Pleaſure. 


Though, perhaps, you will not ſtart at my men- 


tioning your Faults, yet, I dare fay, all that know 


ou will; then let me be conciſe, and tell them 
and you, that your Crimes may be conceived in 
one Word, MonopoLy, How often have you 
declaimed againſt ſuch Practices, how reſented not 
only the Action, but even the Attempt of it, and 
yet you yourſelf make a Monopoly of all the moral 
and focial Virtues, all the Learning and Politeneſs, 
all the Talents natural and acquired ſufficient to ſer 
up one hundred of our moderate Nobility, who are 


by your Affloence become Bankrupt. Who did 


that noble Action? Lord Cheſterfield. Who deter- 
mined in that point of Learning? And ſo of all 


other Queſtions worth asking, the conſtant and 
iterated | 


DEDICATION. O 


iterated Anſwer would ſtill be, Why, who d'ye 
think? Why the Lord Chefterfield. Theſe are your 
Tranſactions in England, and this the general Opi- 
nion, to the Prejudice of Hundreds; but not con- 
tent-with this, and any reaſonable Man may, you 
muſt get the good Graces of Holland, and then 
croſſing the Water to Ireland, let a whole Kingdom 
mad in love with you, ſwearing to all they con- 
verſed with, that you were more their Friend than 
they could hope or deſire, but infinitely much more 
ſo than they could deſerve. 3 
Here are ſome of the Faults laid upon you by 
the Moderns, the Antients have as much to com- 
plain of if they could ſpeak, but ſince they cannot, 
I will for them. The two greateſt Orators of Rome 
and Athens you have robbed of their Honour, It 
was the Eræcian's Talent to reaſon, and apply to 
the Underſtanding, the Roman's to rouze up the 
Paſſions; here you ſee one of each Nation was 
content to practiſe with a ſingle Talent; but inſa- 
tiable you cannot be content without a double Ex- 
cellency; for this Truth I appeal, at the Peril of 
Scandalum Magnaium, to the Houſe of Peers; 
where you have with a Torrent of Eloquence, fer 
all the Paſſions of thoſe with hearing afloat, like 
the plundered Tully, and then, probably, when no 
more could be expected from any one Man, you 
have thundered upon them all the ſubſtantial and 
convictive Argumentation of a Demoſthenes, breath- 
ing out Phillipics againſt Tyranny, and Incroach- 
ment upon Liberty. Say your Self, Guilty or not ? 
but deny it as you will, J have a Cloud of Wit 
neſſes againſt you. | 
As you were born a Senator, I would allow you 
a tolerable Share of Oratory ; but nothing like what 
vou have taken to vourſelf.— What have you to do 
| | | with 
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, DEDTCATIDY. 
with Poetry? Could not poor Horace, whio for 
ſeventeen hundred and odd Years, maintained, un- 
rivalled, his Superiority of Spirit and Politeneſs, 
eſcape you? You ſhare Fame with him, and ſhew 
the World that Odes can be written with as much 


Poignancy and Life in Engliſh as in Latin. I do 


not know but the great Scarcity of Wit amongſt 
us Moderns is owing to you, who have ingroſſed i it 


all to yourſelf, for to tel] your Lordſhip the Truth, 


though every Man of us privately thinks he has got 
ſome Stock of it for his own Uſe, there is not one 
of us will allow this of another, and they lay, the 
Stander-by ſces more than the Gameſter. 

But though you have been induſtrious to do us 
poor Authors ſo many Injuries as the taking of our 
Parnaſſian Eſtate from us, Nature and Providence 
has made us tome Recompenſe, by bringing you 
into the World a Nobleman, and a Man of For- 
tune; for had you been plain Mr. Philip Stanbope, 
and obliged to live by your Wits, as moſt of us do, 
Lintot would have been ruined by Pope's Works, 
and George Faulkner had begged by this Time, if 
he had ventured upon the great Swf?s Miſcella- 
nies 3 but for me, and others like me, the Poetæ 
Minores, we could make a Shift by dying Speeches, 
Ghoſts and diſmal Ditties, to live without herding 
with you, for I know among the Bookſellers, 
nothing would have gone down but dtanhope's 
Writings. 

Now, my Lord, oe a ſerious Word: What, 
in the Name of Goodneſs, do you keep about you 
ſo many uſeleſs Virtues and Accompliſhments for? 
Be liberal, and ſhare one tenth of them amongſt 


the World, that really wants them, and even then, 


We may ſtand a Chance of being rich, Your 


Probity I would have you keep as well as your 
Ll | Knowleds ge 


D'ED 6C AT ION. vii 
Knowledge in Politics, becauſe they may be, as 
Things ate circumſtanced, of Uſe to the King and 
Country Your connubial Love diſtribute largely 
about the Precints\ of St. James's, you cannot do 
a greater Charity, Spare ſome of 'your Learning 
to the very ſuperior and very inferior Clergy, and 


of your Oratory to the Gentlemen of the Jong- 


Robe, who will, for ſuch a Preſent, pray for you, 
_ a5 often as they do for themſelves. And as to us 
Authors, give a Portion of your Wit and Money, 
for the World begins to fay, we. are very dull, 
and we perceive ourſelves to be very poor: 
And in the Diviſion of this Dole, let me cry 
out in the Words of Elijah at the taking up of his 
Maſter into Heaven, & Give me a double Portion 
« of thy Spirit,” — and then I ſhall not care a 
Farthing tor your Money. 

But, truly, my Lord, upon more mature Con- 
ſideration, I think, if you have ſufficient Intereſt, 
for this exquiſite Piece, you may, upon a Vacancy, 
make, one, Poet Laureat, though I write nothing 
but Proſe : But you are ſenſible that, by late Ex- 
riment, there is Profaick Verſe as well as Verſi- 
fick Proſe, therefore pray remember me at a pro- 
per Occaſion, and be aſſured, the Birth-day, New- 
Year, &c, Odes being ſung or laid, I will be- ode 

ou to ſome Tune, 

1 will ſay nothing of this Piece which 7 preſent 
to you, if you like it, it is good, if hot, it can- 

not fail of being: bad in the Eyes of all Mankind, 
for moſt People make it a Faſhion to judge like 
you. 


I have not ſaid much of myſelf as yet, which 


is a high Omiſſion in the Style dedicatoral; 
therefore one Word on that Subject and then I 
will retire, It 1s, * Lord, the Cant of Authors, 


though 
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viii DEDICATION. 

though not a Soul, not even our Bookſeller be- 
lieves us, that we have no Vanity, it is a plaguey 
Lye; we are vain, but I profeſs myſelf the Vaineſt 
of the whole Tribe fince my Vanity will no other- 
wiſe be ſatisfied than by informing the World in 
this Manner, that I have Taſte and . enough 
to be, | Th 1 


My Lord, 
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N all Undertakings, new in their Nature, and 
arduous in their Execution, the Prejector is com- 
monly well aſſured, be his Intentions never ſo 

generous and extenſive, if unſucceſsful, to be laughed 
at; and if fortunate to be envied by half Mankind, 
To this unhappy Reflection is owing the extream #1 
Scarcity of Authors and Proje&ors with which our . 
Country is curſed at this Juncture. In better, and 
more judicious Th es than theſe, Elaboratories were 
erected, Alchemy encouraged, Tranſmutation and 
© the Philoſopher's Stone in the firſt Repute, Lotteries 
frequent, and South-Sea Directors lolling in Velvet 
Chariots, eating in Plate, ſwilling Burgundy, and 
ſnoring in Down: Then were the Pamphlet-Shops 
filled with Wit, the Bookſellers Counters laden with 


Heroicks, Epigrams in every Hand, and Muſick and 1 
Celia's in every Mouth, but alas! Tempora mutan- op 
tur. Sad is the Reverſe, Religion and ſolid 171 
Learning ſo take up the Town, that an Author bil | 


{carcely ventures to write once a Month, although ic {| 


B : 


10 

is evident we have now about Town as delicate a Set 
of them as ever were the Wonder of the learned and 
unlearned. World, the Ornaments of Society, and at 
firſt the Idols, and at laſt the Contempt and Martyrs 
of the Bookſellers e 

Though I ſhall pay no Compliment myſelf to my 
Reſolution and Intrepidity, who have e N | 
enough to write at ſuch a Period, and on ſuch a Sub- 
ject; yet, Tam ſure the Reader will; Hec manus ob 
patriam. I am determined; and as I am well con- 
vinced, I ſhall have all my dear Brethren, whether 
Criticks, or Poets of Grub ſtreet Garrets, Colleges, 
Inns of Court, Sc. on my Side, who will doubtleſs 
approve my publick Spirit, I'll boldly on, and though 
I undertake a moſt inviduous as well as moſt diffi- 
cult Task, I will perſevere in the Integrity of my 
Heart, and to the laſt Grain of my Learning, whe- 
ther collected from Tranſlations, Coffee-Houſe Diſ- 


cCourſes, or more private Hearſay, inveſtigate the 


Riſe, Progreſs and Tendency of Patristiſm, a Sub- 
je& handled by few or none with any Degree of 
Spirit or Sincerity. 3 


I am not inſenſible that I ſhall diſguſt ſome, and 


| | thoſe Great Ones, by bringing to Light what hath 


ſhun'd the Day for ſome Ages, or has been monopo- 
lized by ſome for their own private Advantage, but 


in Proportion as I prefer the publick Good to the In- 


tereſt of any one Individual, ſo ſhall I collect all my 
Courage to treat undauntedly on this great Truth, 


Patriotiſm ; for never were People more in the dark 


than at preſent, never was Truth more wanted, and 


never did Truth ſleep ſo long in Obſcutity, either by 


the Age's Inability, or Cowardice, or both. _ 
Patriotiſm has been conceived and defined two 
different Ways, both by the Antients and Moderns, 


— Za 
them to the Reader in their native Words, without 
either Ornament or Mutilation, 

Some define it thus: Patriotiſm is a certain Turn 
of Mind and Spirit drawn from Reaſon and Obſer- 
vation, which determines a good Man at all Events, 


to prefer the publick Happineſs to his own private 


Welfare, and to ſacrifice for it, when neceſlary, both 


his Life and Fortune. 


This Definition Has the general Approbation, and 
all Men who appear in Publick Affairs affect to have 


this thought their Senſe of that Civic Virtue, or ra- 
ther Complection of Virtues, Patriotiſin; to the 


Underſtanding it in this Manner was owing the 


ſtrange and unaccountable Sacrifices ſome of the 


earlieſt Heroes made, as it is excellently expreſſed 
by the Romans, Aris & Focis to Religion and their 
Family; but let it be obſerved, that the Word Fa- 
mily was taken in a more extenſive Meaning by them 
than by us, the whole State was conſidered by them 
as only one Family, of which each Hero was a Mem- 


ber, and obliged to give up all private Conſiderations 
to the general Good. Were Family taken by us in 


the confined Senſe of a Wife, ſome Sons and Daugh- 
ters, and Allies of one particular Man, we can in our 
Days point out ſome of the greateſt Patriots that ever 
the World produced, who ſacrificed not only the 


Publick, but their Souls, Bodies, Probity and Shame 


to the Support and Aggrandizing one Set of People. 


Ahe {ſecond Definition, to the true Senſe of which 
moſt of the greateſt Men have ſtrictly adhered, is 


this: Patriotiſm is a bloated Sound delightful to the 
Ears of the great Vulgar and the Small, ever in the 
Mouths of thoſe who would, at the Expence of the 
Multitude, enrich and elevate themſelves, Children, 
Brothers, Siſters and Confederates. 'T'o this Species 
of Patriotiſm we may aſcribe rhe Deſtruction of States 


and Communities, the Subverſion of Kingdoms, De- 
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throning of Kings, the Eoſs of publick Credit, futi- 
lous Debates and Negotiations, Rebellions and Mur- 
ders, Places and Penſions, Stars and Garters, Axes 
and Halters, Carts and Coaches, with a long Et cæ- 
tera of ſeveral other very uſeful and ornamental Mat- 
ters, which I ſhall hereafter treat of. 3 
It is no eaſy Matter to trace Patriotiſin to its Foun» 
tain Head, for either no ſuch Thing exiſted in the 
Beginning of Things, Principio rerum, as Juſtin 
expreſſeth it, or, at leaſt, for many Ages Hiſtory is 
filent upon that Topick. This Difficulty makes it 
the more worthy of Enquiry; for to reſolve Difficul- 
ties has been always obſerved to be moſt agreeable to 
Mankind. The Head of the Mile, which was in 
vain ſought by the Ancients with much Fatigue, Ex- 
« pence and Difficulty, was, within theſe few Years, 
found out accidentally by Father Ferome Lobo, a Por- 
tugueze Jeſuit; and why may not 1, by ſome lucky 
Accident, hit off this perplexed Subje&?. 

After much Time and Obſervation I found out, 
that, according to my firſt Definition, Patrictiſin 
has its Origine from true Fortitude and an univerſal 
Benevolence. Codrus the King, as we read in Tro- 
gus Pompeius, a great big Book, which it is no Mat- 
ter if ou never ſee, being told by an Oracle, that 
nothing but his Death could make his Kingdom vic- 
torious over an Enemy they were at that Time en- 
paged with, urged on by Fortitude and Benevolence, 
diſguiſed himſelf like a Wood-cutter, quarrelled with 
a private Gentleman Soldier, and was by him run 
thro' the Lungs, to the Grief and Triumph of his 
People. Here was indeed a Patriot King, and I be- 
lieve from hence the ingenious Mr. Cibber took the 

| Hint of a Patriot King, as he ſweetly fings in one of 
his New-Year Odes. | | 55 
The next Patriot that appears to us in Hiſtory like 
a Raw - Head and-Bloody-Bones, is called Zopyrus, a 
5 | 5 Commander 
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Commander under Darius King of Perſia, who, 


When Babylon held out obſtinately againſt his Maſter, 


and that Force was in vain; the Colonel, for I can't 
ſuppoſe by his Courage and Fidelity he could bear a 
lower Commiſſion, cuts off his Noſe and Ears, flies 
to the Walls of the City, complains of the Cruelty of 
Darius, tells them what they are to expect, ſpirits 
them up to an invariable Oppoſition, begs their Pro- 
tection, and then offers his humble Service to them. 
They were deceived, admit him, and he, in Return, 


betrays the Town to Darius. Though he was a Pa- 
triot, and that I, from the very Bottom of my Heart, 


eſpect all ſuch, yet I think the Mangling a little pre- 
mature, and that he ſhould have received thoſe 
Badges of Honour after he had performed the Exploit. 


Upon Reflexion, I don't think the Action beyond 


Example amongſt us, even Authors and others the 
good People of Great Britain, who, though we do 


not cut off our Ears and Noſes with our own Hands, 


yet venture to put them in Peril of the ſecular Hand 


of Squire Catch, either by ſpeaking or weiting. 


Some Adepts in Politicks, of my Acquaintance, in 
molt of the Coffee- Houſes in this Metropolis, are of 


Opinion, which J reverence for their Sake, that moſt 


of our truly illuſtrious, modern and cotemporary Pa- 


riots ſhould, at the publick Charge, be Zopyrized, 


and theſe honourable Badges conferred on them in 


ſome conſpicuous Place; that their Countrymen may 


with Joy and Gratitude, ſee they are not willing to 


ſpend their Breath and Ink only, but alſo their Blood 
for the Emolument and Safety of the Common-Weal. 
In the joyous Reign of Charles the Second, we had 


a very well executed Inſtance of this Honour being 


conferred, by Orders of that moſt gracious and mer- 
ciful Prince the Duke of Nor-, afterwards Fames the 
Second, on Coventry, who having paid his Highnels 
fome Compliments on his glorious Conduct, the 

| Duke 


imitate them, we mult even be content with ſuch as 


. 


1144 


Duke commanded ſome of his Boſom and truſty 


Friends, by the Latins called Sicarii, by us Cut- 
throats, to ornament the Gentleman in the Manner 
of the Perſian Hero, with the Mutilation of Noſe 
and Ears. This Action, though condemned by 
ſome prejudiced People, is, I think, a Mark of that 


| Prince's Tenderneſs and Clemency, for the ſame 


Quantity of Breath that pronounced Sentence againſt 
his Noſe and Ears only, might have been employed 
to preſcribe the cutting of his Throat, or ſtrangling 
him a-la-mode de Sir Edmondbury Goffrey. | 
Amongſt the Romans, we have a Curtius leaping 
11170 a Gulph to ſerve his Fellow Citizens; a Cocles 
defending a Bridge againſt an Army; a Mutius Sce- 


voa burning his Hand for miſſing his Aim at the 
Common Wealth's Enemy; Por/enna the Horatii de- 


voting themſelves to a certain Danger, and moſt un- 
certain Victory for the Good of the State; Brutus 
ſtabbing his beloved Cæſar in the Cauſe of Liberty, 


and fighting at Philippi with a. Foreknowledge of 


the Death he met there; Cicero under a Conviction 
of the inevitable Danger, if Antony was victorious, 
declaiming againſt him; and Cato dying by his own 
Hand, not raſhly, but cooly and deliberately to avoid 
ſeeing his Country enſlaved, and himſelf involved in 
the common Ruin. All theſe Hero's acted upon the 
Principle of the firſt Definition, Fortitude and Bene- 
volence; but the Notions are now Unfaſhionable, 


the World is grown wiſer, Men have different Con- 


ceptions of Honour, and think living is better than 
dying; for, indeed, as Falftaff > i, A it, What 
„Honour hath the Man that died laſt Wedneſday.” 


I will cot deny but that Benefit has ariſen to Mankind 
from theſe antique, exploded, obliterated Thoughts 


and Actions; bur as we have but very few that hold 
them in any Reverence, much leſs think proper to 


we 


51 


we have, make a Virtue of Neceſſity, take our Pa- 


triots as they come, even as Hobſon hired his Horſes, 


This or none. | 


The ſecond Species of Patriotiſm has its Riſe from 
Self-ſufficiency, Diſcontent, Ambition or Avarice, 


its Aim is equally the ſame, though it riſe from diffe- 


rent Parents, and varies only according to the Con- 
ſtitution and Complexion of its Poſſeſſor; as for Ex- 
ample, if the Patriot is of a melancholy Complexion, 
he affe&s much Gravity in his Looks and Actions, 
much Importance in his Viſage, and few Words in 
his Mouth, his Converſation monoſyllabic, and gene- 
rally is confined to a Peremptory, Yes or No: if he 
happens to be in the Right, which ſometimes'may 


happen, he is ſteadily ſo; if in the Wrong, which is 
too often the Caſe, he perſeveres unalterably ſo to 


the End of the Chapter, | 
The Patriot of Choler is all Thunder and Light- 
ning, raves of Redreſs of Grievances, Blood and 
Battle is his Delight, his Voice is ſonorous, his Eye 
en and gloring, all his Motions violent, and his 
Paſſions always on the Float : He ſcorns too much 
Conſideration, and does all Things extempore. 
The Man of a ſanguine Complexion, conceives or 
miſconceives all Words, Sentiments, and Argumen- 


| tations with great Promptitude; you are not to expe& 


to find him long of any one Opinion, and as the Ca- 


melion reflects the Colour it ſtands on, ſo you may 
by a little curious Obſervation of his Diſcourſe rea- 


dily conclude what Company he has laſt been in; 


for he is certainly tinctured more or leſs with their 
Notions. Such a Man is of great Uſe to the other 


Conſtitutions; for let them but thoroughly imbue 


him with their Thoughts, and make a Shift, to con- 
vince him that he is doing Right, they'll find him 


the Hand, the executing Hand of any of their Pur- 
poles, 85 
The 


Member o 
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The phlegmatick Gentleman is, of all, the Perſon 
of greateſt Conſequence to himſelf, and in his pri- 
vate Thoughts, to the Publick ; all that he does is 
ſlow and deliberate, cunctando reſtituit rem, he loves 
to argue a Matter over fifty Times, and reply and re- 
join, and then conſider and then to it again; a great 


Friend to peaceful Meetings, loves ſolemn Faces, and 
greatly delights in the noble Gravity of a Dutch Bur- 


go-Maſter, he asks the ſame Queſtion over an hun- 
dred Times, and Snail-like haſtens to a Reſolution. 
But his chief Excellence is, that he has a moſt happy 
Method of puzzling and perplexing whatever he 
ſpeaks on, and can confound Truth and Veriſimilitude 
with ſo much Addreſs and Art that he muſt be Ma- 
ſter of a tolerable Sagacity who can detect the Falſi- 
ties of his Sophiſms ; he hears attentively all you have 
to ſay, as if he intended Conviction, or at leaſt In- 
ſtruction, and then determines to follow his own 
Notions of the Matter, which he had conceived be- 
fore you began your Harangue, this is a moſt valuable 
2 Party and is generally the commanding 

Officer under the Man of Choler.. 
This phyſical Diſquifition, J am aſſured, muſt 
give great Delight, as well as Improvement, to the 
Reader, whom I reſpe& ſo much, that I have been 


at much Expence of Time, and ſix-penny Volumes 


of judicial Aſtrology and medicinal Collections to 
come at ſuch a perfect Knowledge of the Syſtem as 
well human as political. I doubt not but that when 
che Academy of Sciences at Paris ſhall order ſome of 
their Members, as they certainly will, to traflate this 
very judicious and elaborate Piece for the Improve- 
ment of their Country-Men, I ſhall receive their 
Compliments publickly for this uſeful Diſcovery. 


SECT. 


„ 
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till he gets into the Road of the Subject again: And 


( 17 } 
ECT I 


FTER having ſo learnedly and plenarily diſ- 
cuſſed the Riſe of Patriotiſm, I ſhould now 
proceed to ſhew its Progreſs, and indeed it is right, 
it ſhould be ſo; but I find myſelf ſtrangely inclined 
to that favourite Part of Writing with us, the learned 
Moderns, a Digreflion ; and what ſhould hinder ir, 
gentle Reader, there is no body but you and J here, 
and it may be a Secret to all the World except thoſe 
who read this Book, and then I ſhall be as well ac- 
quainted with, and put as much Confidence in them 
as I do in you. You cannot conceive what a reireſh- 


ing Relief a Digreſſion is both to the Author and 


Reader: It is a Bait upon the Road for Man and 
Horſe, a Pipe and Bottle after Dinner, a Bit between 
Meals, or a Nap between ſleeping Limes. Hence 
it is that many of my dear Cotemporaries have begun 
a Digreſſion in their ſecond Page and carried it on 
within a Paragraph of that delightful Word ro Wri- 
ter and Reader, Fixis. An illuſtrious Inſtance of 
this may be ſeen in that celebrated Piece, called an 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Coley Cibber, written 
by himſelf, Out-doing all Out-doings, except the 
Works of my learned and ingenuous Friend Mr. Ed- 
mond Curl, Biographer and Will-maker General of 


Great-Britain and Ireland. 


There is another great and almoſt inexpreſſible 
Bleſſing in a Digreſſion; which is, that it requires 


little or no Trouble from the Author or Attention 


from the Reader, it begets in both a certain Serenity 


or rather Stagnation of Reflection, and ſo the Student 


of theſe Pieces has no more to do, but to fix his 
Eyes on the Letters, and peruſe the Author's 
Thought, or no Thought, with a Quistiſm of Soul, 


for 
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for the Author's Part his greateſt Trouble is the ma- 


nual Operation of Writing, for the Head has no Con- 


cern in it: But as I think it a little too ſoon for Di- 
greſſion, I'll check my Inclination, get into the Road 
and drive on with the Subje& with all my Might, till 


I begin to tire and then for Digreſſion again And 
_ now confeſs honeſtly, my new Acquaintance and 


Reader, do you not find yourſelf relieved and fitted 
for the more learned Parts of this Diſcourſe after the 
paſſing thro' theſe two very ingenuous anodyne Para- 
graphs, EE WE 
Ic is a Maxim in Philoſophy, that all Obje&s di- 
Jute, diſſipate and grow Faint in Proportion to their 
Diſtance from the Eye; this is pretty much the Caſe = 
of Patriotiſm : We found it firſt much about the Time 
of the Median and Per/jan Monarchies, and it muſt 
not then be wondered at, that it had loſt its elaſtick 
and propelling Force by the Time it had travelled as 
far as the End of the Roman Conlulate, tho' it is the 
Opinion of many that it grew languid before it arri- 
ved at that Period; for a more familiar and leſs phi- 
loſophic Inſtance, ſuppoſe a Veſſel of Water poured 
upon a dry Piece of level Ground, where the firſt 
Force of Water fell, you ſee a Pond, then it ſpreads 
into ſmall meandring Rivulets, then into little Rills, 
and in a little Time by its Diſperſion ir is quite abſorb- 


ed, and not to be ſeen; ſo the firſt Patriots greedily 


imbibed the Principles of publick Love, but by De- 
grees it was all ſucked up, and now, alas! little of it 
remains, or perhaps none at all, and it is as Ovid ele- 
gantly and moſt conciſely deſcribes Eccho, Vox & 
preterea nihil. | „ 

At its firſt Arrival amongſt the Romans, it found 
a Numa, and a Targuinius Priſcus, really its Vota- 
ries; but Tarquin the proud, and others equally good 


and great, ſoon ſtopped its Progreſs. Ir had ſome 


little Play in the Conſulate, but Caius Marius, and 
H 
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Sylla ſoon gave it a Diverſion, tho' they profeſſed 


themſelves firm Friends. Julius Cæſar gave the fi- 


niſhing Stroke, for after he had harangued, written, 


and battled in the Cauſe of Liberty, which is another 
Name for Patriotiſm ; he did as moſt Patriots do, 
turn it all to his own Account, and with his acta 
eſt Alea, upon paſſing the Rubicon, and his proſpe- 
rous Fight of Pharſalia proclaimed himſelf perpetual 
Dictator, and afterwards Emperor. In this he was 


pretty happily imitated by our Oliver Cromwell, who 
under the Pretence of pulling down Tyranny became 
popular, and afterwards the moſt inſufferable of Ty- 


. rants. I doubt not, but we have ſome alive now, 
who would with a very good Grace cry out, as they 


often do, againſt Oppreſſion, and if ſucceſsful, and 


fixed in Power, be themſelves the greateſt Oppreſſors. 
Io Cæſar ſucceeded Antony, Craſſus, and Lepidus, 
who, in the true Spirit of Patriotiſm, for the Good 
of their Country, tore it to Pieces, and drenched it 
in Blood; and thus, except in ſome little Intervals, 
continued the Roman State down to the Time of 
Didius the Roman Attorney, or Councellor, no 
Matter which, who bought che Empire with as ſe- 
date a Heart, and as compoſed a Countenance as a 
Jockey buys a Horſe at Smithfield, or a true modern 
Patriot, a Burrough in the Weſt. | 
At what particular Era it came into Great Britain, 
is not certainly determined; its fitſt memorable Ap- 
| ec was in the Reign of King John, when 
is Barons contended with him for Liberty, and for 
Liberty only; for I do not read of one of them, who 
had turned his Thoughts on a Gold Key, a white 
Staff, or any other Enfign of Royal Favour; for the 
_ Conteſt finiſhed and Magna Charta granted, they 
returned to their Duty, and ſerved as honeſt Subjects 
ſhould, without contined Views, or private Hopes 
or Intereſts. In the Court of Elizabeth, it flouriſhed 
| | 1 in 
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in full Vigour; for by the prudent, as well as as po- 
pular Management of Cecil, Nalſing ham, Raleigh, 
&c. the Court loved the Conntry, and the Country 
the Court, and their only Conteſt was, which ſhould 
oblige each other the moſt. Taxes were paid with 
Chearfulneſs, even beyond the Royal Demand ; in- 
ſomuch, that if we may believe Tradition, the Queen 
returned back, and would not accept ſeveral Subſi- 
dies offered. Spain and all the Enemies of England 
were humbled ; the diſtreſſed States of Holland were 
- raiſed, and freed from the Spaniſh Yoke, and the 
Majeſty of England, the Arbitreſs of Europe. And 
ſhall we not hope to ſee theſe Days return? Why 
not? we have a King on the Throne, convinced of 
the unakerable Love and Loyalty of his People; a 
People fatisfied of his paternal Care and Affection to 
them. His Royal Son Commander of our Forces, 
the Royal Family full of Heirs; and honeſt, gene- 
rous, and wiſe Men at the Head of Affairs. f can 
foretel, without the Gift of Propheſy, that our mo- 
dern Patriots will by Degrees dwindle and come to 
nothing: Places and Penſions, will be the Rewards 
of Merit only, and the little Butter- fly Sycophant at 
_ be heartily the Averſion and Contempt of the 

ourt, 
The Progreſs of Patriotiſm being ſpoken to, it is 
now 'Time, to obſerve its 'Tendency; and in this 
Part, I ſhall not uſe any invidious Examples, nor 
point at particular Perſons, but only with all Plainneſs 
and Sincerity deliver what I have gathered from my 
own Obſervation, on the Conduct of Patriots in my 


Days. 1 | 
SECT, III. 
T H E Tendency and Direction of Patriot- 


iſm, as I before obſerved, amongſt the Ancients, 
was for publick Good; but as its Progreſs ſuffered its 
| | 2 Alterations 
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Alterations, ſo of Neceflity muſt its End; for if a 
Traveller ſtrikes from off the ſtrait Road, to the 

Right or Left, and purſues that Line, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that his Journey will have ſome other 
End than that at firſt propoſed. The general Syſtem 
then of Patriotiſm being altered, it certainly muſt be- 
come another Thing, and certainly ſo it is; for pri- 
vate Views engulph and draw into their Vortex all 
Conſiderations, for the univerſal Welfare | 
Popularity is, and ſhould be the firſt and chief Aim 
of the modern Patriot; for the Approbation of the 
Multitude eaſily ſilences, or at leaſt overbears the 
-Diſguſt of the Few, and let any Man be aſſured, 
that if he can get the Mob on his Jes he ſtands a 
fair Chance to have his Fooleries or /Knaveries over- 
looked for many prudential Reaſons. So have I ſeen 
in Leiceſter Fields, the ingenious Doctor Rock, M. D. 
| harrangue the motly Herd of laced Hats, and ſcarlet 
Shoulder-Knots and Braſs Buttons; Capuchins and 
Straw Hats; Velvet Waiſt Coats, and Leather- 
Aprons; whilſt not a Breath has interrupted him, 
while he ſung or ſaid forth the Infallibility of his 
Panaceas and wonder-doing Noſtra; when not far 
from him, have I ſeen one of the Apoſtles of the 
Rev. Mr. Whitfeld, while he deſcanted thro' the 
Noſe, and demonſtrated with his reſtleſs Hands, | 
| Righteouſneſs and Judgment.to come; perſecuted by id 
the Gentile Crowd, firſt with Hollos, and then with 9 
Kennel- Dirt, dead Dogs and Turnip- Tops. 
To atchieve this Happineſs of Popularity, it will 
be neceſſary for the Patriot, to inquire into the Sen- 
timents, Affections and Averſions of the Groſs of 
the People, and thence form his Conduct; though 
as this may be a Task a little too troubleſome, let 
him be always on the Side of Oppoſition and Per- 
verſneſs, and he can ſcarcely avoid giving full Con- 
tent; this I know my ſelt by Experience. I was 
| 5 acquainted 
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acquainted with a Cobler in a Country Pariſh, who 
was the Idol of the whole Village, becauſe, let the 
Squire propoſe what he would, he was ſure to op- 
poſe it. At all Pariſh Meetings, he was the moſt 


Loud and Drunken, and generally abuſed the Church- 


Wardens and Sides-Men, before the worſhipful Aſ- 


ſembly broke up, and by his own Ipſe Dixit, ſilenced 


any Reaſon which could be offered againſt his Opi- 
nion: Now his Courage in thwarting the Squire, 


and hisLearning, in confuting the Church-Wardens, 


had ſo effectually gained the Pariſhioners Hearts, 
that, I was aſſured, a young Man applying for a 


- Grammar-School, in the Gift of the Pariſh, was 


examined in Latin and Creek by this extraordinary 
Perſon, who could ſcarcely read, by the Order of 
the Heads of the Pariſh, and by his Approbation, 
which was bought at the Price of Five Guineas, was 
induced into a School of 40 l. a Year. 

Now, ſince theſe Things, are fo, what ſhould 
not a Man, ſetting out into the World with great 
Views, do to attain ſo valuable a Property and Popu- 


larity, which always confers Power, and Power, 


Preferment ; the great End of ſpeaking, railing, write- 
ing circular Letters, and drowning 5 
at leaſt twice a Year, in March Beer and Punch. 
For Popularity are not Feaſts given, and Bonfires 
made ? For this bleeds the well feld Buck, and new 
pierc'd Hogſheads; for this the Ball is given to the 
Burgeſſes Wives, and Money to buy Gloves into the 
Bargain; for this is given, Ec. c. SGS. 

To convince the World, great and ſmall, that 


he is poſſeſſed of this Jewel, Popularity, the Patriot 


may without the leaſt Imputation to his Honour, uſe 
ſeveral laudable Pieces of Addreſs; let ſome truſty 
Servant, when he is coming to Town, get a Days 
Journey before him, and pay the Ringers of half a 
Dozen Pariſhes, to begin at a certain, Signal, _ 

when 


alf a Country, 
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when asked what's the Matter, as ſhould a Neigh- 
bour fay, How John, what d'ye ring for? Have we 
| beaten the French in Flanders, ſunk their Fleet, or 
taken Paris? Now he readily replies, no, no, 
vaſtly better by half, noble *Squire Somebody is 
coming to Town, i'cod he'll tell em their own, 


he's not meally-mouthed; but come my Lads, away 
with the Grand Bob, he'll be here immediately, and 


tot again: In the Midſt enter the Squire in his 
| Coach 

Reaſon of the Bells, and when told, for you are to 
obſerve, he knows nothing of the Matter; he ſends 
to ſtop them, it is an Honour he does not deſerve, 
Oc. Stop! no, the Devil a Bit, they know a 


Trick worth two of that, at laſt he orders them 


Money to have done, and all is quiet. 

Next I would adviſe, that all the Ale- Houſes that 
his Servants uſe, be dire&ed to make Bone-fires, and 
that the Landlords have the ſame Anſwer in their 

Mouths as the Ringers ; let a Barrel or two be given 
to the Mob, to diſturb the Neighbourh 'till 
Midnight, that they may be ſure to know his Ho- 
nour is come, and to crown all, let a Paragraph in 
this Style, at the Expence of - no matter who be 
inſerted in one of the daily Papers, I would adviſe 
the General Advertiſer, becauſe the Colle&or of ic 
has a delightful Hand at a Panegyrick of three or four 
Lines, viz. | 
- Yeſterday Evening about Six o Clock, arrived at his 

 Hlouje in Street, that moſt worthy Patriot, 
and excellent Orator, Nicodemus Somebody, E/q; he 
was received before he came into Town by ſeveral 
Perſons of DiftinFions (that is his Taylor, Chandler, 


Butcher, &c.) the Bells of ſeveral Pariſhes rung out, 


which he with his uſual Modeſty ordered to be ftop- 
ped, but in Spite of his Endeavours to prevent ſuch 
Compliments,the Neighbourhood was illuminated, the 
BR : rh Populace, 


— — 
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and Six, and he too wants to know the 
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Populace regaled with ſeveral Barrels of Beer, and 
his Health was drank within Doors, by ſeveral Per- 
ſons of Conſequence and Note, (that is by his own and 


his Neighbour's Footmen.) I would not have the 


Reader think I take the Merit of this Contrivance to 
myſelf, no, it is what I have known practiſed upon 
the like Occaſions. 5 „5 

While he reſides in Town, Oppoſition muſt be 
his invariable Principle, and his Partizans muſt fill all 
the Coffee-Houſes and Taverns, with the noble 
Struggles he makes, for Liberty and Property, and 
no Exciſe, For himſelf, a little ll-manners to his 
Superiors, and treating them with Contempt in all his 
Converſations will be requiſite, and an affected Hu- 


mility to all that he is ſure is below him, will clench 


the Matter, and make him as popular as Heart can 
wiſh. ELL ES | 

This Popularity is the natural Premiſe to a Power 
over the Hearts and Underſtanding of the Rout ; for 


who can refuſe his Approbation to that praiſe-worthy 
Creature, who give daily Evidence of his Contempt, 


for all Mankind except himſelf, and thoſe who think 


and act exactly like himſelf; and let me tell you, as 
a Secret, that Virtues pretty Similar to thoſe juſt now 


ſpoken of, are naturally implanted in the Minds of 
moſt Claſſes of Mankind, eſpecially thoſe of the 
lower Claſs: For Humanity and Benevolence, with 


moſt, paſſes for Cowardice and Diffidence, a Fear of 


offending, and a Dread of Correction; while the 
more ſublime Talents of Contempt and Obloquy 


bear, for aught I know, juſtly, the Styles of Courage, 


Reſolution and Intrepidity. This Truth is evinced 
every Day by common Practice, for ſtep but to Bil- 
ling gate, and you ſhall ſee a female Demoſthenes 
thunder out Philipics againſt her more modeſt and 
ſilent Neighbour, who for her pufilanimous De- 


meanour is the Contempt of the learned Auditory ; 
| 5 | "whilſt. 
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whilſt the vociferous Oratreſs has the Plaudits and 
Affections of all the matriculated Members of thar 
antient School of Virtue Acadency of Sciences, and 
true Fountain of the vulgar Tongue. | 

Well, ſaid Socrates to a young Man brought to 
him to be inſtructed in Philoſophy. /pcak that I may 
fee you; for in our Words we generally depaint the 
Actions of our Mind; and indeed, the Uſe of Words 
is no other but affi xing certain known Sounds to cer- 
tain Ideas: But I fear it would be a little too much 
an Impoſition on a modern Patriot to be obliged to de- 
liver the very Sentiments of his Heart, in Words 
whoſe common Acceptation may too evidently ex- 
plain his Meaning ; therefore I think ir but right that 
he ſhall have a Power of joining what Words he 
pleaſes to his Ideas, e. g. Redreſs of Grievances, we 
underſtand to be a Method of eaſing the Publick from 
ſome Load that lies heavily upon them; but he ſhall, 


it he pleaſes, be underſtood to ſay, it is a grievous ' 


Thing that I am out of the Miniſtry ; publick Ac- 
counts ſhould be inſpe&ed; is, I want a Place in the 


Treaſury. Bribery; Corruption, Male-Adminiſtra- 


tion, Blunders, Ec. ſhall ſignify, Zoons, why am not 
I Prime Miniſter ! I cannot find but I have as good 
a Right to corrupt, bribe, plunder, and ruin the Na- 
tion as any he that werrs a Head. 3 

hut the varying the Senſe of Words, is not per- 
mitted to him alone, for ſome of our late Patriots 
hanged or beheaded, took the ſame Liberty of alter- 


ing not only the Sound, but the Senſe of Things: 


What we called a Plot, they modeſtly termed a Con-, 
ſultation; we called that an unnatural Rebellion, 
which they ſtiled a Meeting for the Recovery of 
Right. A Rebel in New Priſon with us, was with 
them a Friend in Diſtreſs; with us a Traitor Lord in 
the Tower, with them a great Man under Misfor- 
tunes; With them che Perſon calling — 
| : uke 


1 
of Cumberland, with us his Royal Highneſs our De- 
liverer, and the Darling of theſe Kingdoms; and 

— laſtly, him whom they dignified with the Style of 

3 P Regent, we term a cowardly attainted 


Vagabond, the Tool of France and jeſt of Europe. 


I could proceed much farther in my Inſtances, but I 
fear to tire the Reader, becauſe I am almoſt tired my- 
{elf. 5 

Having conſidered the Uſe of Words, or Sounds, 
call them which you pleaſe, I am naturally led to 
ſpeak upon the Subje& of my Patriot's Oratory : If 
we take it as apprehended by many of our learned 

- Pedants, it is, an happy Compoſition of Words and 
Arguments, whereby the Paſſions are affe&ed, and 
the Reaſon convinced. But this ſo ſeldom falls to 

one Man's Share, that it would be too heavy a Task 
upon any one Gentleman to excel in Senſe and Sound, 
for every Speaker is not obliged to be a Cheſterfield, 
or a Pit; therefore I think one of the Talents of 
Speaking or Reaſoning, is enough for my Patriot, 

and for his Eaſe I would recommend the firſt, viz. 
Speaksng only, This Qualification is without much 
Difficulty arrived at by a little Practice; let him be- 
gin in his own private Family, ſeveral very pretty ar- 
gumentative Altercations may paſs between him and 
his Lady; and to the Credit K our Ladies be it ſpo- 
ken, they very few. Days of their Lives leave a 
Husband at a Loſs for a Subject to harangue on, and 
then the Replies and Rejoinders, that are bandy'd 
about by the loving and ingenious Couple, will ſoon 
quality his Honour to recapitulate with a mannerly 
Acerbity, when he plays the Orator in publick. It 
will, pegs objected to me, that it were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that Words ſhould be ſupported by 
ſound Senſe ; I know many are of that Opinion, but 
I can produce a living Inſtance to the contrary, in 
the Reverend, Learned and Loyal Mr. 7 . 
f | wao 
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who has for mauy Years ſupported himſelf, his Aſſer 
tions, his Servants, and his Oratory-ſhop near C are 
market, by Words only; and as he is, and we hav⸗ 
his own Word for it, the greateſt Orator alive, I 
apprehend his Example amounts co Conviction, 


SECT. IV, 


"THE ſole Tendency and ultimate View of Pa- 
| triotiſm among the Antients, was a laudable 
Deſire of Fame, to be acquired by brave and virtu- 
ous Actions, performed for the Benefit of Mankind; 
and this Doctrine was fo ſtrongly inculcated in the 
Youth of thoſe Times, that Death, drefled in its 
molt fearful Shape, atrended by all its Horrors, was 
{miled at and deſpiſed by the Man who extended his 
Proſpe&s beyond it, and had his Eyes fixed on eter- 
. nal Fame; Fame was then the ſummum Bonum, and 
he was looked upon as a poor-ſpirited Wretch, who 
could be ſhocked at the moſt glaring Dangers that 
lay in his Path to it. But different Climates have 
different Senſes of Things, and antient Greek and 
Roman Principles are too refined for what they called 
tranſalpine Barbarians. 
We may obſerve amongſt ourſelves how neigh- 
bouring Nations vary their Sentiments; as for Exam- 
ple, in Conftantinople, Polygamy is not only legal but 
laudable ; in London the poor Bigamiſt is not only 
condemnable, but hangable; in Madrid Jealouſy is 
counted a virtuous Point of Honour; in Paris and 
London it is a vicious Weakneſs; in Scotland Oatmeal 
and Rebellion are great Cordials to the Mind and 
Body; in England the firſt is thought Food only for 
Fowls aud Horſes, and the laſt a Practice only fit 
for Devils. In ——, but I muſt have done with 
de Ge Raw and purſue the main Point, Fame was 


the ſole Reward, which People, living two thouſand 
e | 2 Years 


28 
Years ago, expected for Bravery and Virtue; by the 
Date we may without any other Reaſon, conclude it 
is full Time that ſuch antiquated Whims ſhould be 
out of Faſhion, and ſo they are; Fame is too thin a 


Diet for a Britiſh Stomach, tho there are, I know, 


ſome puny People in Exg/and, who defire no better 
a Diſh after they have done their Work, I would 
name ſome of them, but that I would not put them to 
the Bluſh ; Fame is, I will grant, a good pretty Deſert 
after more ſolid Food, and ſits very eaſily then on the 


Stomach; but to . nothing but that to dige ſt, E 


like living tor fome Days on Succades and dried 
Sweetmeats, which give no Nouriſhment, but ra- 
ther fill the Ventricle with crude and ſour Flatulences, 
'There is an eminent Do&or, who underſtands the 
intellectual Syſtem of Mankind, as well as Boerhagve 
did the Animal, who tells us plainly, and in fo many 
Words, that Fame is unwholeſome; and leſt the 
Reid der ſhould think I only advance this to ſupport 
my own Opinion, I will quote his Aphoriſm 1 in his 
own Words. | 
Fame is unwhol:ſome taken without Meat, 
And Life is beſt ſuſtain'd by what due cat. 
Young. Univerl. Paſſion. - 
He does not, indeed, here intend to check the 
Love of Fame, bur he adviſes juſtly there may be an 
Addendum; for though in the Uſe of the Non- 
naturals, phyſically, Simplicity is the firſt Perfection, 
it is politically the greateſt Fault. 
Suppoſe an honeſt, hearty, well-appetited Fox- 


Hunting Squire were invited by ſome of our very 


polite People to dine, and that when he expected a 
full Meal, ſuch as he was uſed to in the Country, 


after the pleaſing Fatigue of the Chace; behold, in- 


Read of that he finds a dozen Nothings {erved up in 

Plate and China, as ſome fricaſied Frogs a-la-mode 

de Paris, Soup Meagre, Bisk of Sparrows, Cg. 

| ; think 
\ 


tw) 


think you the honeſt Man would not be at a Lofs 


for a Dinner ; and that, if he did fly dire&ly into a 


Paſſion, that he would, at leaſt, ſigh co himſelf, and 
wiſh for the roaſt Beef and brown Beer of old 
England? He certainly would, and this is the exa& 
Cale of an Entertainment of Fame; you may as well 
preſcribe a Porringer of Fas Nigrum;or Lacedemonian 
Broth to an Exgliſb Stomach, in which it would have 


juſt ſuch another Effect as Don 2uixote's Balſam had 
ypon his, Wamble and make him fick, and then 


come up painful to himſelf, and ſtinking to all near 
him; or pretend to reward a modern Patriot only 
with Fame; Beef and Beer have fome Solidity, bur 


Fame is a meer W hipt-fillabub. And now Beef and 


Beer come ſo happily in our Way, let us inquire how 
far that excellent Viand and Beverage may tend to 
the conſticuting a Patriot, and if they are not really 
and bona fide, ſome of his component Parts. 

To determine where Beef was firſt roaſted, is too 
nice a Point to be concluſive on; the firſt Account 
that Reading furniſhes me with is, the Fewiſh Sacri- 
fices, but whether they roaſted it in our Manner or 
no I will not aſſert, though we read that there were 
Spits belonging to the Temple, and therefore I would 
infer, that it was done in ſome Meaſure like our Me- 
thod; and this will prove the Antiquity of that Fa- 
vourite of all true Britons, roaſt Beef. Though 


the Receipt for preparing this excellent Diſh is nei- 


ther tedious nor difficult, and eafily perform'd by all 
Names and Nations, yet it {:zems to be almoſt the en- 
tire Property of his Majeſty's Britiſh Dominions. It 
ſeems to have ſomething Sovereign, if not miraculous 
in its Nature; for let two Britons of good Nature 
and good Stomach have never ſo high a Quarrel, the 
Interpoſition of a few Friends, and the Preſence of 
a roaſt Surloin reconciles the contending Parties, and 
they ſwallow their Reſentment along with their 

NN. | Beet. 
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Beef. Is a Friendſhip, deſired between two, as yet 
Strangers one to the other, which Friendſhip may 
be uſeful on both Sides, let them meet over a Rump 
adorned with Cellary and Horſe-Radiſh, and ply their 
Knives with good Addreſs, to ſpeak in the French 
Mode, and Damon and Pythias, Pylades and Oreſtes, 
and all the other Hero's in Friendſhip in Days of 
Lore, ſhall not be able to vie with them. How 
miraculouſly have I ſeen a ſtately Fore-Rib with its 
proper Appendages, ſilence the Noiſe of the roating 


Burgeſſes of a Country Corporation, giving them the 


Gravity of Judges, and the Silence of Pythagoreans. 
By thee, moſt bleſſed Viand, do Knights, Citizens 
and Burgeſſes arrive at the Pinacle of their Deſires; 
by thee Mayors and other Magiſtrates, are intitled 
to ſleep out Sermon, ſome in torn and ſome in 
furr d Gowns. By thy Aſſiſtance, the Yeoman of 
the Guards looks fat and fierce, by thee the Britiſh 
Soldier fights and conquers, by thee what is not 
done by thee 2 Not Cuſtard itſelf is more neceſfary 
to a Lord Mayor or Sheriff's Feaſt, than thou art to 
the general Happineſs and Content of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but joined to their natural Ally and con- 
ſtant concomitant Beer, you are all in all, and all in 
every Part. | ets 

Though the Romans had a Word called Cerviſa, 
which ſome of our Learned tranſlate Beer, I cannot 


be brought to think that it was the ſame Compoſi- 


tion with ours, for certainly if it was, Horace, who 
loved a Cup of the beſt, as well as any He of his 
Times, would have celebrated it in one of his Odes; 
for he ſurely would, as all Judges of wholeſome and 
pleaſant Drinking do, prefer it to all his Rot-gur 


Sabine or Falcriian Wines, and I am very well aſ- 


ſured that Julius Cæſar, in the grandeſt Entertain- 


ment at his moſt magnificent Triumph, never drank 


a Cup of ſuch Beer as formerly was brewed by honeſt 


Alderman 


* 


* r 3 
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Alderman Humphry Parſons, and now by my wor- 
thy and ingenious Friend Mr. Le Fevre. I was long 
at a Loſs for the Invention of this ſtaple Liquor of 
Great Britain, and in vain did I conſult Verſtegan, 
Herne, Thomas, and all the other venerable Duſt 
and Cobweb-rakers, till luckily in a Summer-jaunt to 
Males, to viſit a Relation of mine, who is not only 
a Pedigree-monger, as moſt Welch Gentlemen are, bs 
but is alſo a Poet and Hiſtorian; in his Poſſeſſion 1 'H 
found a Manuſcript in the antient and elegant Britiſb - ii 
Language by Owen ap Shenkin, ap Richard, ap | 
Thomas, ap Griffiths, cotemporary with Llewellin | 1 
the famous Prince of Wales, where he with great 1 
Judgment and Accuracy ſpeaks of the Inventor of 
Ale and Beer. As there is ſomething pretty curious 
in it, I tranſcribe, Verbatim, my own Tranſlation of 
that Part which concerns Beer, and the Tranſlation 
is, I aſſure the Readers, as near as our poor Language 
can approach to that ſublime Tongue. | 
Ale, for which our Country has been for ſome 
Ages famous, owes its Invention, as ſome would 
_ © afhirm, to that politic and warlike Prince Owen ap 
Maddoc, that firſt planted Colonies in Mexico and 
Peru; I. will not conteſt, but that great Man might 
have had a Genius equal to ſuch an Invention; but 
as he wants no Addition to his Fame, it would be 
unjuſt in me to conceal the true Author of that 
Salutiferous and Friend-creating Liquor. 1 
CGambrevivs, one of the moſt antient Kings of 
Wales, which in his Days had its Southern Hills. 
covered over with Vines, whence plenty of de- 
lightful Potation was preſſed, being at War with 
* the Savage Inhabitants of (the Place called now 
England) the Barbarians made a ſudden and unex- 
pected Inroad, and amongſt other Outrages, de- 
* ſtroyed all the Vines, Root and Branch, and of 
_ © Confequence deprived them of Drink; in this me- 
: | as * lancholy 
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choly State Gambrevins applies to Merlin, the Bri- 
tifſh Inchanter, who after having conſulted his Fa- 
miliar, orders the King to rife the next Morning 


at Break of Day, and going out of his Doors to turn 
his Face full South, and then cloſing his Eyes, to 


£ 

E 

* walk, fo, a thouſand Paces, when opening them, 
he ſhould pluck the two firſt Vegetables! he ſaw, 
* and infufing them together and. boiling them, he 
* would produce a Liquor fuperior to the Blood of 
* the Grape; he obeyed, and the firſt Vegetables he 
* ſaw were Barley and Hops, theſe he boiled, and 
* they produced Beer, not like the. Liquor we drink ; 
but after ſeveral Experiments he made Malt, and 


Merlin delivered a Propheſy of it, which may be 


ſeen in the Archives of, Llankidwily, which Itran- 


ſcribe becauſe it is hard to come at.” 
This Fuice of Barley jhall, I tro, 

Lay many a Britiſh Head full low ;. 
Both Lord and Peaſant it ſhall thrall, 
Nay Kings too, if they drink, fhall fall, 
And yet no Poiſon in the Cup: 
Unleſs too much thereof you ſup, © 
Liberty and it go Hand in Hand, | 
Where'tis the Drink, bleſs d be the Land. 


Having traced Beer to its Origin, it were needleſs” 
to fay more upon it, it wants no Encomiums, for it's 
Virtues and Effe&s are abundantly known; how 


many Friendſhips doth it contract and then cement, 
it inſpires Love and Courage, and be a Man never fo 


much an Hy pocrite in his Coffee, Tea, or Water. 


he becomes a moſt ſincere open Creature in his Beer; 


how many Axxieties does it Chaſe away! how many 
reſtleſs Heads ſettle! how many watchful Eyes cloſe © | 
in peaceful Slumbers. Happy, happy England!” 
where Beef and Beer grow, how ſhould France 
with its Ragouts, or Spain with its Olia Potridas 


think 


brought Ale to the Perfection we have it now in. 


r 


chink of ſubduing a Nation whoſe Strength is s ſup- 
potted by Beef, and their Courage raiſed and con- 
firmed by Beer. They have ſtill in Conjunction 


another wonderful Property, which is, they have 


77 * up many a Patriot into Light, and are the 
eſt of his Affection to his fellow Citizens; for 
diſtributing his Beef and Beer amongſt them, he 
ſhews his Love to them, and his upright Chriſtian 
Heart, by doing to others as he would be done by 
himſelf, and feeding his Friends with the Food, 
and filling them with the Liquor in which his Soul 
delights: And what can his Countrymen do leſs in 
Return of his Treatment of them, ſo like his Bre- 
thren, but grant any Requeſt he ſhall aſk them; 
for what Requeſt can be refuſed where Beet and 
Beer are Mediators ! and if it be ſuch a Trifle as to 


_ repreſent a Shire, a City, or a Borough, can they 
reflect upon Surloins and Hogſheads without In- 


Fe if they demur in the leaſt to fulfil his 
eart's Defire. Let no- body ſuppoſe that this 
Method of treating the Populace upon publick Oc- 
caſions is an Innovation, and the Brat of Yeſterday : 


It is as old as the Roman Conſulate, at which Time 


upon the like Emergencies, as procuring Suffrages 
for the Conſulſhip, Edileſnip, and all the other 
Ships, the Sportula or Dole was plentiful beſtowed 
to the People both gentle and ſimple, with many 
another good Gift beſides, as practiſed at this Day; 
ſo that by antient Cuſtom, Preſcription and modern 
Faſhion, we may conclude that good Eating and 
Drinking, and other private Civilities as well as 


Beef and Beer are the firſt conſtituent and compo- 


nent Parts of a Patriot. 

After this long; though uſeful Digreſſion, let us 
return to the main Subject. We have before ob- 
ſerved and allowed that Fame was too thin a Diet, 
and at the ſame Time unwholeſome for a modern 

E. Patriot. 
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Patriot, we have given him Popularity and Power, 


and now he muſt procure for himſelf, the grand 


Derniere, Preferment. 


The Ways to this great Point of the Journey of 
high Life vary as much as the Complections of the 


ſeveral Travellers; though they ſet out at different 


Paths, with different Guides and Recommendation, 


yet they all make to one Spot, as the Lines drawn 
from the Extremity of a Circle tend all to one Cen- 
tre, or to ſpeak plainer, as the Spokes of a Coach 


Wheel ſtrike themſelves from the Fellow or Hoop 


of the Wheel to the Nave or Box. It muſt then 
depend upon our Patriot to conſider his own Tem- 
per and the Temper of his Patron, and act accord- 
ingly. I would adviſe him, though at his firſt ſet- 
ting out, to find fault with the Conduct of all the 
high Servants of the State; let him talk a great deal, 


whether to the purpoſe or no, not a Farthing's 


Signification, by this means he wil be taken notice 
of, and as ſoon as what he aims at is propoſed to 
him, let him decline it full ten Minutes by his 
Watch, and at the End of the Time preſcribed, 
faſten upon it like a Leech, except he hopes to 
make a better Bargain; in whith he muſt uſe his 


own Diſcretion : Bur let him not be tedious, or 
ſtand off too long; for I have known ſome great 


Men that by ſuch Management have miſſed the 


Market, and inſtead of both Honour and Profits, 


| have ar laſt been fobbed off only with a Title, and 
as what has once happened may happen again, I 
would preſcribe a good deal of Vigilance and Cau- 
tion upon this Topic. 

Some are preferred for Turbulency, ſome for 


Complaiſance, ſome for ſpeaking, ſome for Silence, 
ſome for Honeſty, ſome for the contrary ; but 


there is in this State Warfare one moſt ſurprizing 
Paradox, ſeen almoſt every Day, which is, That 


he 


— 
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he is ſure to riſe Higheſt, and make the greateſt 
Appearance, who can crawl moſt ſervilely and is in 
private Life the moſt contemptible of all Figures. 

The Art of Crawling will, I know, at firſt Sight, 
appear extreamly eaſy, but when viewed more at- 
tentively it will be found to be the moſt difficult of 
all the Agenda in the Road to Preferment, and the 
moſt elegant Performance, when well executed, 
that is exhibited at a great Man's Levee. If indeed 
our Idea of Crawling is no other than that of a Man 
upon all Fours, the mereſt Foxhunter in Great 
Britain might in two Hours Practice be qualified for 


the moſt reſplendant Anti-Chamber in Europe, and 


he need have no other Præceptor but his favourite 
Pointer, to whoſe Excellence, though, he muſt 
never hope to arrive. 

But Crawling here, is partly ſimple in the Senſe, 
and partly metaphoric ; it is, what the Logicians 
call, a mixed Mode. The Crawler is to ſtoop to 
nothing, but his Leviathan, or great Man, nay 
ſcarcely to his Creator; but this Remark is unne- 
ceſſary, for he ſeldom thinks of ſuch Humiliation; 
he muſt be remarkably inſolent to all but his Lord, 
and his Lord's Pimp, and conſpicuouſly ſervile to 
them both; he muſt not preſume to have the per- 
fect Uſe of any one of his Senſes, bur muſt leave 
the Guidance of them implicitly to his Patron and 
his Favourite. As if my Lord ſhould ſay, at twelve 
at Noon, Tom, it is a lovely Night; I would not 
adviſe him to be ſo palpable as to cry out at once, 
Ay, damn me, my Lord, the Moon ſhines delightfully, 
it is almoſt Time for the Maſquerade ; no, let him 
_ deliberate a Minute, and then anſwer doubrtully ; 
My Lord, I really apprehend it to be Day, but your 
Lordſhip is the beſt Judge, however 1 will conſult the 
 Almanack to know if it ſhould be Day at this Time of 


the Year, and at this Hour, Here he gives a Proof 
# 0 both 
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both of his Obedience and Politeneſs, and ſure he 
muſt be dear to a Man who ſees he has the Com- 
mand of his Senſes, and may therefore diſpoſe of 
his Hands, Eyes, or Tongue, juſt as he pleaſes. 
There is ſtill an indiſpenſable Qualification, with- 
out which all other Perfections are of no Value, 


which is, that, at his firſt engaging in the Service, 


he muſt abſolutely caſt off and diſband, for ever, 
two very impertinent Companions, Conſcience and 
Honour, they being fit only for the Society of a few 
bookiſh Country-Gentlemen, and as few Country- 


Parſons. If he has a handſome Wife, Daughter, 


Niece, or Ward, if his great Man takes a Fancy to 
any one, or all of them, he muſt not growl and 
look ſullen, ſigh for the Diſhonour of his Family, 
or raiſe up to himſelf ſtrange Phantoms of Sin and 
Scandal, but bleſs his Stars that gave him ſo fair an 
Opportunity of being confirmed in my Lord's good 
Graces, and do the Duty of the Kiſſer Aga, or firſt 
Funuch, and with Joy lead one or all of them to 
the Seraglio of his Grand Vizier. Such Actions 
would, I am ſenſible, appear deteſtable in the Eye 


of ſome whimſical old-faſhioned People, but as they 


are little acquainted with the ſuperior and more po- 


lite World, their Diſlike or Approbation is of little 
or no Conſequence with People converſant in the 


Grand Monde. 


The turbulent Gentleman and Speecher, muſt | 


both act vigorouſly in their different Spheres, though 
they both ſeem to me to be vaſtly nearly allied, be- 
ing voth, but, Dealers in Words, the one muſt 
thunder and threaten, and the other rail and de- 
claim, until, for Peace and Quietneſs ſake, they are 


both filenced like Cerberus with a Sop. I have 


known fo very few riſz by Honeſty that I ſhall not 
ſpeak to that Point, and for them who reach the 
Top- moſt round of the Ladder of Greatneſs by the 
| = Oppoſite, 
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Oppoſite J have but little Acquaintance with them; 
but, I ſuppoſe in general they muſt act, in the 
Phyſician's Style, pro re nata, according as Cir- 
cumſtances and Occaſions vary, And here every 
Man muſt be his own privy Counſellor. The laſt 

is the happy Man that grows great by Silence; 
this Gentleman puts me in mind of the homely 
Proverb. The ſtill Sow eats all the Draught. His 
| Buſineſs is very eaſy, be muſt bear and ſee and ſay 
nothing until a certain Sign is given, and then he has 
little more to do than riſe up, open his Mouth with 
one Syllable, then ſit down and pair his Nails or 
fall aſleep, and ſleep he may with Calmneſs and 
Compoſure; for ſleeping or waking his Wages go 
on. 

Some will think thoſe ſilent Men weak, igno- 
rant, and unlearned, but let me permitted to aſſure 
them that, ſo far from that is it, they are Philoſo- 
phers and act upon the firſt and fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Pythagoras, whoſe primary Advice to his 
Pupils at their Entrance into his School was con- 
tained in two moſt expreſſive Words EXHMTelAx 
TEPEI, in Engliſh, hold your Peace, or ey your 
Tongue, this Mr. Prior merrily alludes to in a 
Story of his written pretty much upon the Subject I 
am now handling, in thele Words, 


Eat your Pudding, Fil, and hold your Tongue. 


Thus have I happily, and to my own great 
Content, and I am vain enough, though Vanity is 
a Vice little known amongſt us Authors, to think 
to the Delight and Inſtruction of the Reader, gone 
through what I propoſed in my Title- page, the 
Riſe, Progreſs, and Tendency of Patriotiſm, 1 have 
thrown in too the different Complexions of Patriots, 
and what 1s to be expected from them, and chalked 

out, 
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out, as it were, the Line by which they ſhould 


proceed to the great Point ocular, Preferment, and 
Dignities; there are, indeed paſſed over in Silence 
ſeveral uſeful Footpaths, Avenues, and ſhort Cuts, 
as Murder, Perjury, Diſſimulation, Fraud, Perfidy 


and many others, but theſe I have wilfully omitted, 
becauſe I intend ſhortly to publiſh in a large Quarto 


neatly bound and lettered, by Subſcription, an 
 Elenchus, or Guide to the univerſal Wiſh and Hope 


of Mankind, Advancement, and I doubt not but I 


_ ſhall meet with the Encouragement and Approba- 
tion of all the Nobility, Gentry and others in 


Europe, becauſe theſe Hopes and Wiſhes are not 


confined to Great Britain only, but are in full Vi- 


our from the riſing of the Sun to the going down 


of the ſame. 


I ſhall now enter upon a Subject untouched by 


any as yet, a Subject on which J ſhall expend the 


little Remainder of my Learning, for upon a Re- 


view of theſe Sheets I have been ſufficiently profuſe 
already. I have uſed it as a Journeyman Shoemaker 
does his Money on Saturday Night, he, who 1s 
uneaſy while any remains, laviſhes it whilſt it laſts, 


and then goes to ſleep with Content and Reſigna- 


tion. Dicam inſigne recens, indictum ore alio, as 
Horace ſays. Fil fay ſomething ſpick and ſpan 


new: There's more of my Learning; but, dear 


Reader, do not be impatient, it is almoſt at an 
End, for you will fee the laſt and Extent of it in 


the next Section, for which prepare all your Atten- 
tion and Sagacity, but as it will be a laborious 
Piece both to you and me, we will breath a little 
and get new Spirits, and then proceed, as we have 


hitherto done, with Lite and Humour. 


Ser. 
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N the former Sections I have demonſtrated 
$ what valuable Creatures to the publick Patriots 
are, and of Conſequence the publick ſhould be un- 
der the greateſt Care for them; but, alas! they are 
more neglected than even Dogs or Horſes; Dogs 
have their Doctors and Horſes their Farriers; but 
the Patriot, conſidered ſimply ſo, has not had the 
leaſt Thought employed about him for the Relief 
of his Diſorders. Conſidering him as a Man, in- 
deed, he has a Phyſician to cure his Body, but 
iooking upon him as a thinking and argumentative 
Being, I have as yet never ſeen any, the leaſt Eflay - 
on the Maladies and Cures of his Mind. | 
The Great Nich. Machiavil has left behind him a 
Manuſcript, which by much Intereſt and Expence I 
ſaw in the Library at Florence, giving ſome Hints 
for reducing the Patriotical Diſeaſes into a certain 
Ratio, and glances at ſome Methods of Cure; but 
whether he grew tired of the Subject or thought it 
impracticable I know not; but he ſtops ſhort in the 
Middle of his Fifty-ſixth Chapter and leaves his 
Reader in the Dark. However, I gained ſo much 
by what I read, that I will atemp: to lay down the 
Prognoftics, Diagnoſtics, and other Symptoms of 
theſe Diſorders : If I ſhould not ſucceed, Eft 
quoddam prodire tenus fi non datur ultra, and the At- 
tempt I ſhall think meritorious. 

Jo the great and laudable End then, of preferve- 
ing ſo very valuable a Body in proper Order for the. 
publick Service, I would propoſe that a College of 
political Phyſicians ſhould be founded and endowed 
at the publick Expence, in ſome, the moſt conye- 
nient Part of the Town: I would have it com- 
* of a Preſident and Eleven Members, whoſe 


. 
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Qualifications for their Admittance ſhould be, as 


It is with our learned College of Body Doctors, 
Diligence and cloſe Obſervation of the Proceſſes 
and Variations of the Diſorders with which their 
Patients are afflicted, and that they be ſtrictly 
charged, upon Pain of Expulſion, to receive nei- 
ther Fee nor Reward from the Sick for Medicine 
or Attendance, but on the contrary, gratify the 


afflicted with all Things which they themſelves 


ſhall think proper for their Recovery. This Ad- 


vice will be found upon a clear Examination, to be 
moſt uſeful, the Caſe widely differs from that of 


the Dealers in Chemical and Galenical Preparations, 
who obtrude ex cathedra what Boluſes, Pills, Julaps, 
Cordials, and other Slops they pleaſe upon their 
Patients ; for here the Patient is to preſcribe for 
himſelf, and if his Preſcription cannot be exactly 
complied with, the political Doctor is to ſhew his 
Skill and Dexterity in preparing a Succedaneum, 
which may paſs upon the Preſcriber for the very 
Thing he directed. 
The Preſident and nine of the Members ſhould 


fit every Day, while two of the moſt learned of 
the Fellows, choſen out of the Body, after a com- 


petent Examination, ſhould viſit the diſeaſed Pa- 
triots in their proper Apartments, and report to 
the ſitting Members the Symptoms daily ariſing 


upon their Patients, and then enter into a general 


Conſultation for the aptly. and conciſely treating the 
Diſeaſe. 

All the Medicines, whether palpable or potable, 
ſhall be found by the Publick, and are to be ap- 


plied to no other Uſe but that of the Patriots, who _ 
ſhall receive the Medicines with their own Hands, 
to whom alſo ſhall be granted the Liberty of diſ- 


poſing of them as they pleaſe; for once they have 


rouched them, though they ſhould give them to a | 


Footman, 
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Footman, a Chambermaid, a Chaplain, a Couſin, 


Son, or Brother in the Country, they are in a fair 


and ready Way of Cure, the Sanatzve Intention de- 
pending, purely, upon touching. 


As this political Study of Phyſick has not hitherto 20 


been reduced to any certain Principles, I will take 


upon me to offer ſome Hints to that Purpoſe, though 


I confeſs I never practiſed, becauſe I found it was 

Impoſſible for me to come at the proper and effectual 
Medicines on theſe Occaſions, yet however J have, 
from my Youth upwards, dealt largely in the 
Theory, and doubt not but ſome i improving Head 


may, from my Attempts, bring it to ſuch Perfect- 


ion that we. ſhall ſee Gentlemen of Parts and Ap- 
plication taking publick Degrees in this Science as 
they do at preſent in common Medicine. 

The Diſeaſes of this noble Body of Patriots vary 
Juſt as their Conſtitutions are, and appear often 
with the ſame Symptoms 1n different People, though 
their End is not all ſimilar. 

The firſt and general Diſorder, and on which all 
the reſt depend, being the firſt Attack the Syſtem 
always feels, is called by the learned Greeks, Ligo- 
mania, in Engliſh it may be termed, an intc F 
Deſire of ſpeaking. There is no particular E r 
in Life affixed, when this Diſeaſe makes its firſt 
Appearance; in ſome it begins very early, in 
others late, and perhaps toward the latter End of 
Life; it has one ſtrange Particularity, which is, 


that it ſeldom or never diſturbs the Perſon affected; 


but its moſt morbific Venom 1s the Potion of all 


round the Mainiac ; for he goes on in his Fit to his 
own great Delight and Recreation, as Men do in 


Calentures ; for as they take the Sea for green 
Meadows and Flowers, ſo he apprehends all he 
expreſſes to be a very Garland of all the choiceſt 
Pinks, Tulips and Carnations of Rhetorick, They 
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who are obliged to attend, find a certain Senſation 
about their Ears, not unlike that of being nailed to 


a Pillory, or the delightful Sounds of a cracked Ket- 
tle, or the Harmony of a File and Saw. There are 


| ſome, indeed, who find much Pleaſure in him; but 


theſe are few, and that few either reaping or hoping 
to reap Advantages from the Conſequences of his 


Paroxyſms. 


This Diſorder at firſt ſnews itſelf at Veſtry and 
Seſſion, where the Patient is rather admired than pi- 
tied for his Misfortune; in others it breaks out at an 

Election Dinner to the Multitude, and in many at 


the more private Conclave and Collation at a Coun- 
try Ale-houſe after a Fox-hunt. Their Performances 
here are often the Cauſes of their having a Right to 
make a Noiſe and diſturb People in Places of more 
Dignity and Conſequence. Its Prognoſtics are, firſt 


a certain Pleaſure they are obſerved to take in their 


own Words, which they apprehend to be vaſtly 
muſical and harmonious. Next, an Uneaſineſs and 
Impatience, which is extreamly viſible in them, 


when they are under any Neceſſity of hearing any | 


Body elſe Talk; thirdly, a vaſt Fondneſs for Con- 


tradiction and Argument; and laſtly, a very hearty 
Contempt for all good Manners and Decency. 


This Diſorder is incurable till the Patient is under a | 
Complication, and then, by cloſe Attention to his 


Words, Hints and Actions, the skilful Phyſician 
will quickly come at a Knowledge of his Diſorder, 
its Origin and Cure; for let it be obſerved, that the 


TLogomania, though to others a very troubleſome 


Piece of Buſineſs, and therefore moſt worthy of the 


Care of the Doctor, is but the Harbinger of another 


of a more acute and dangerous Nature; therefore I 


would adviſe, that it be looked into as ſoon as poſſi- | 


ble, leſt by gathering Strength it may require more 
Medicine than is worth beſtowing on the Patients, 


[43] 
and ten to one whether the Cure is ever thoroughly 
perfeted, | _ 

I haveknown ſeveral very hopeful young Gentle- 
men, eſpecially in the Coffee Houſes about the 
Temple and St. James's, incurably gone in this Diſ- 
order by a blind Indulgence of it, and an Averſion 
to any Friend who ſhould, in the Honeſty of his 
Heart, urge them to a ſpeedy Courſe of Medicine 
and Abſtinence, from the bewitching Lunacy of 
conſtantly and obſtinately collecting Materials for the 
Support of this wretched Diſorder; ſo far have they 
been plunged in it, that they were, and are to this 
Day ſtudiouſly avoided by all that would live at 


Quiet, and are now obliged to herd together and tor- 


ture each other, making always a Battle Royal of it, 

like ſo many blind Cocks thrown into one Pit, for 
the inſtructive Amuſement of his worſhi pful Drun- 
kenneſs, the Squire, and the ſober Knot of his wiſe 

Attendants. e 

I have obſerved before, that it is in vain to prac- 

tiſe upon this Diſeaſe until it become complicated ; 

and the chief Diſtempers which attend it, though it 

has many, almoſt innumerable, Subordinates, are 


called in Greek, Kryſophilia and Cleodipſis. The 


firſt may be tranſlated, a Love of Treaſure or Gold, 
and the other, a Thirſt for Honours, or Titles. It 
will be no very eaſy Matter to be able to determine 


which of theſe too are complicated with the firſt, 


for though it moſt commonly finds a Companion in 
one or both of them, yet, when the Diſtemper be- 

ins to ſhew itſelf with Violence, it is hard to con- 
clude which is predominant, but if both act with 
the ſame Vigour upon the Syſtem, the Caſe is al- 
moſt deſperate, for the Cure will take up the Devil 
and all of Medicine, too rich to be diſpoſed of at 


random. I know indeed, that ſome Men are fo 
- | hardy of Conſtitution, that they cannot be moved by 
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and wiſhes him at the Devil who adviſed him to ſuch 


| aſſiſt the Patient. | | 


fures in the Scull; when the Contuſion or Wound 
is but little, and the Patient too Senſeleſs to inform 
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a Doſe leſs ſtrong, than a large Compound of the 


Specificks, requiſite for the Cure of both the laſt 
mentioned Diforders, but this happens but ſeldom, 
though every Patient preſcribes for himſelf the ſame 


Doſe. e 


All the Doctor's Skill is here put upon the full 
Stretch, and his firſt Buſineſs is to eradicate and drive 
out with all his Art one of the Complicated. I 
would, were I to undertake a Cure, endeavour by all 
proper Proceedings to baniſh the Kry/ophilia, for 


that is an inſatiate Diſeaſe, and for ever crying out | 


for freſh Supplies of Phyfick ; whereas, in the Cleo- 
mainia, though the Medicine have a pompous and | 
great Appearance, yet it is in Effe& a mere Nothing, 


coſting little, and thrown ſometimes with Contempt 
to the Patient, who is never the better for it, to his | 


- own Knowledge ; though the ſhort-fighted World 
think him vaſtly happy in having obtained ſo ele- 


gant a Preſcription, and honour him for his good 
Luck, not knowing that he often ſighs to himſelf, 


a frothy Whipt-ſyllabub Courſe of Phyfick. 
As ſoon as the Complication is perceived, which 
may be denoted, by more than uſual Violence of 
Speech, more Haughtineſs in his Looks, and Bit- 
terneſs in his Words, the Phyfician muſt leave him 
as little as poſſible, indulge him in all his Wantoneſſes 
of Harangue or Railing, and obſerve with a very 
careful Eye the Bent of his Deſires or Inclinations, 
for it is a thouſand to one whether he ever tells you, | 
bluntly, what he would be at, and therefore from 
Symptoms you muſt form Conclufions, ſuch as may 


It is a received and approved Maxim in the Art 
of Chirurgery, that in Caſes of Fractures and Fiſ-| 
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the Doctor where to apply, that then it is his Buſi- 
neſs to watch where ofteneſt he lays his Hand, and 
in all Probability he may hit upon the affected Place. 
As this is a good and laudable Art to find out the 
Wound in the natural Body, fo a very good Hint 


may be taken from it in Regard to the Body political. 


As for Example; Suppoſe the Do&or walks his Pa- 
tient into. the Park, let him obſerve where he fixes 
his Eyes moſt atrentively and wiſhfully ; if he turns 
his Face towards Weſtminſter, and gazes earneſtly 


on a large Building of Portland Stone, if then he 


gives two or three hearty Grumbles, and God dn 
me's, curſes the Robbers of the Publick, claps his 
Hand into his Pocket, draws out a Parcel of Shil- 
lings or Copper, falls to counting them with much 
Gravity and Circumſpe&ion, and artfully conveys a 
pretty Number to another Pocket, as if one Hand 
were ſtealing from the other, reſt aſſured, Brother 
Doctor, the Kryſophilia is his Malady, and until 
that is applied to, the Logomania muſt be the Plague 
of you and the whole Neighbourhood. Now in 
this Caſe I would direct that his Phyfick for the Kry- 


ſophilia be given him gradually, begin with a little, 


and raiſe it but alittle, for it is not the Quantity, bur 
the Frequency of the Doſe is uſeful. I *':ave myſelf 

known ſeveral Men loſt by the large Doſe, falling 
into dangerous and obſtinate Relapſes, which only 
have been cured by uſing my Method of frequent, 
ſmall Doſes. Or if the Courſe ſeem too tedious, 


take him by the Hand, lead him into that ſame 


Building which is called the Treaſury, introduce 


him into ſome {nug Room or Place there, and let 


him play and divert himſelf with any Thing he can 
find about the Houſe, and my Life for yours, he 


comes to himſelf in a few Days, grows a mannerly 


Man, of few Words, and will, like a good Boy, do 


any Thing you bid him. If he turns his Eyes the 


contrary 
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contrary Way towards Charing Croſs, begins a learn- 
ed Diſſertation upon Cordage, Maſts, Anchors, 
Fleets and Miſmanagement, indulge him in the 


hearing his Diſcourſe; offer no Arguments againſt 
him, except that you apprehend, if he were more 
thoroughly acquainted with Affairs, though you do 
not directly doubt his Wiſdom and Capacity, he 
would conceive differently of Things; and for his 


further Satisfaction, you will let him into the Secret, 
and ſome Part of the Management of thoſe Matters 

he feems ſo much diſguſted at; he will hear you 
attentively, be aſſured; then be as good as your 


Word; let him enter into the Joys of his Maſter, 
and quickly you will find him the ſtrongeſt Stickler 


againſt his former Opinions. The Cure is finiſhed, 


probatum eſt. 


A Knowledge of the Patient afflicted with the 


Cleomainia, is to be entered into the ſame Way ; 
watch him cloſely, and obſerve whether Heraldry, 
Accounts or Oeconomy is his moſt favourite Study : 
If he is in Love with the Pageantry of Arms, he 


will frequently talk of his Anceſtry, tracing it juſt as 


the Whim for the Moment runs, from the Danes, 


Saxon or Normans; if any Man of his Name hass 


been remarkable in Land or Sea-Fight, expect that 


he claims Kindred with him, though related, per- 


haps, as little as you and J are, moſt judicious Reader. 
This Patient's Diſorder ariſes from an Uneaſineſs of 
Heart in him or his Wife, of being ranked with 


their honeſt Neighbonrs in the Country, and having 


no particularly diſtinguiſhing Mark upon their Car- 
riage, whether Coach or Chariot: The Phyſician 
then is to obſerve whether the Frenzy is ſtrong or 
weak, if the latter, the Cure is eaſy and free ? 

much Expence. It is but adminiſtring to him a 


large Scroll of Parchment, with a very great uncom- 
mon Seal thereto appending, which ſhall entitle 
| | | | J 
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him, and his Heirs Male, to be the haught'eſt and 
leaſt uſeful People in the Pariſh, to have the largeſt 
Pew in the Church, to Brow- beat the Parſon, deppiſe 
the neighbouring Squires, (except when he has a 
particular Uſe at a particular Seaſon for their Vote 
and Intereſt, as the Phraſe is,) and to wear in their 
Eſcutcheon a bloody red Fiſt, to the great Awe of 
his Neighbours and Joy of his Family; he is imme- 
diately relieved, and you may turn him looſe as a 
good Man, and true, ſound-winded and limb'd, and 
their Friend upon all lawful Occafions by Day or by 
Night. If the Diſorder is a little more accute, you 


| ſhall obſerve him frequently to raiſe his Hand to his 


Head, ſpeak of Velvets, Golden Circles, Pearl and 
Ermine: He is, though not in a very deſperate State, 
yet in one ſomething difficult to the Phyſician, for 

it will be hard ro © at which Stage of Crimſon 
Velvet his Malady dire&s; therefore, I think, in 


this Caſe the Tiara Gentis Minoris is fit to be admi- 


niſtered to him ; if the Fit is intenſe he will dire&ly 


graſp it, but if one hectical, he will chaffer for that 


Gentis Superioris. Conſider if he is worth the Phy- 
ſick, if ſo, let it be made a Cataplaſm, and applied 
to his Head, and in all Human Probability he will 
be raiſed from his Malady, and this will be a Sove- 
reign and Family Noſtrum with him and his Heirs 
for ever. 

In this Cure you are to obſerve, that if the Pa- 
tient, after his Recovery, ſhould not become uſeful, 
he is at leaſt incapacitated of being troubleſome; and 
though he may do ſome Good, yet you have put it 
out of his Power ever more to do Miſchief. I knew 
my ſelf a certain late Patriot cured of this Diſtemper 
according to my Preſcription, who was ſo awful to 
the Multitude, that he who uſed to be huzza'd and 
rung into all the Pariſhes within Twenty Miles of his 
Home: At his Diſcharge from this Political Hoſpital, 
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and the Perfe&ion of his Cure, paſſed down with all 


the Tranquillity imaginable; and ſo ſtrongly was he 
revered for nis late Acquiſitions, both of Honours and 
Wiſdom, that after three Months ſpent at his Seat in 
the Country, not a fingle Squire or Parfon, drunken 
Burgeſs or ſturdy Freeholder, has the Courage to 
break in upon his Honour's Retirement, | 
All that remains to be ſaid of this Gentleman, is, 
that if he ſhould Relapſe he is not worth the Phyſi- 


cian's farther Notice, and therefore let him ſtroll 
about ar Liberty, except his more immediate Friends 


or Relations ſhould think it proper to confine him 
for the Recovery of his Underſtanding ; and it is 
ten to one whether ever he recovers it, or not; for 


the Application of the Medicine for his firſt Fit is 


moſt detrimental, except the Conſtitution is good, 
be the Doctor never ſo skilful, aud is apt for ever 
after, not only in him, but alſo in his Poſterity, to 
affect the Brain more or leſs, as Multitudes of Vali- 
tudinariaus at this Day living can amply teſtify. 


There is a Species of melancholy Madneſs to which 
theſe worthy Creatures are ſubject, which appears by 


ſullen Looks this Moment, and ſmiles the next; but 

always, whether in Smiles or Frowns, they are noted 
to have a conſtant Spaſm or catching in their Hands, 
which violently graſp, and with the greateſt Force 
detain whatſoever they lay hold on, few Things 


* there are which they do not ſnap at. You ſhall ob- 
ſerve theſe Lunaticks fond of playing with Keys, 


and white Wands, and ſuch Kind of Trumpery, 
for ever whiſpering and bowing, but particularly to 
thoſe that they do not care three Farthings if the 
Devil had ; fluſhed with Colour and Spirit, with a 
Bow from their Doctor, but deje&ed into Paleneſs 
and Sighs if he ſeems in the leaſt to ne&gle& chem, 


eſpecially in Publick. In this Cafe a gradual Courſe 


of Promiſes is very expedient, ſome Nods or Smiles 
| | n 
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in publick, and a daily Repitition of the Promilc- 
Cordial in private: This Medicine, tho' ar firſt very 
grateful, will in the End grow nauſeous, and intole- 
| _rable, therefore after the Body is pretty well prepared 
by a Year or two's ourſe of it, let the State Vhyſi- 
cian give a Key or a white Rod, it wall divert the 
Patient's Melancholy and probably make a Cure of 
him, but be it how it will, there is no great Ritquz D 
run, if, in Caſe, the Patient does not anſwer Ex- 
pectation, it is but taking the favourite Bauble from 
him, and let him even go hang or drown himtel!, 
which he pleaſes, or growl away his Life and Sor- 
rows together-at home in the Country, with ek 
Beer, Backgammon and Tobacco. 

The laſt Species of my ſick Patriots, viz * ſe- 
natorial Fox-hunters, have for Pime out of Mind 
been only committed to the Care of Farriers and Dog- 
Doctors. This, I muſt conteſt, is to me Matter of 
the greateſt Surprize : The moſt of thele Patriots 
are Hereditarily fo, and are permitted to enter the 
greateſt Aſſembly by Preſcription, as it were, be- 
cauſe their Grandfather did the {ame by the Autho- 
rity of their Great Grand Fathers, as a Citizen has 
his Freedom without Servitude, by Virtue of his Fa- 
ther's Copy. Now ſome Care ſhould be taken of 
them, who are moſt of them, like Sir Frazcis 
| Wrong head, willing to ſerve their King as well as 
their Country, «and are greatly diſguſted if they. do 
nor perform both theſe honourable Offices. Their 
Diſorder is known to many by the Name of the 
Sullens. In this Cate I would not have the Slate 
Phyſician himſelf to appear, but to act by Deputy, 
who ſhould be the keeneſt Sportſman in Town, and 
who had broke a Leg, a Collar Bone, and a 1 hig! 
in the Service; if both his Arms had {uſfere . | 
ſame Fate, and his Scull had received a ſmail Frac- 
rure It would greatly conduce to his Influence over 
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them: His Buſineſs will be to cry up the great Af- 
tection his Worſhip, the Doctor, has for them, 
that if it ſhould happen they wanted Phyſick they 
may have it gratis; but, damn it, they are Men of 
ound Conſtitutions, and need it not; but, by G—, 

if they ſheuld, he will ſuffer himſelf to be hanged 
in the Laſh of s hunting Whip, like 2 babbling Cur, 

1f his Worſhip fail them. 1 think this muſt have 
the Effect, but if it ſhould fail, which is very rarely, 

let him adminiſter the Promile- Cordial boldly and 
liberally, waſh it down with halt a Dope n Bottles, 

and a genuine Account of the Deer, Fox, or Mere 
by which. he received his noble Hurts, a general 
Invitation to his Oober and Veniſon in the Country, 
and I dety any Squire, that is a meer Squire, to be 
Proof againſt ſuch Medicine. His Heart will open 
and his Countenance clear up, and he will be found 


co be active or paſſive juſt as the Occaſion ſha]] re- 


quire and he ſhall be inſtructed. 

J had like to have paſſed over in Silence a wor- 
thy Set of Lovers of the Publick, who are called 
by themſelves Redreſſers of Grievances, and by the 
prejudiced World, Rebels. The Symptoms, in this 
Caſe are flagrant, and the pooreſt Dealer in Medi- 

cine, from the celebrated Turner to the famous Dr. 
Taylor, can immediately find them out. But leſt I 
ſhould leave Mankind in the Dark upon this impor- 
tan Occaſion, I will tell them, that the firſt Symp- 


tomatic is vulgarly called the Hear!-burn; it then 


proceeds to a Hickup, by Phyſicians called a Con- 
vulſion of the fibrous Syſtem of the Stomach. My for- 


mer Patients acted ſingly, theſe do by Conſpiracy, 


as our ingenious Performers of Leger-de-Main. 
This worthy Perſon never appears ſingly, you are 
always to expect to find him in a Crowd, he is fond 
of Sword, Muſcuet and Piſtols, and has, if you will 


believe him, no othe. Intention but that of making 
all 


[ 51 ] 
all Mankind happy, by the prudent Expedient of 
cutting Throats and putting the whole Community 
into Confuſion. 1 | 
The Cure of this Perſon muſt be conſidered with 
great Sagacity. If a Nobleman, a Courſe of Steel 
| properly uſed, and by Way of an acute Gataplaſm, 

applied by a proper Actor to the Neck, is an infal- 
lible Medicine; if a Commoner, the cooling Sceds, 
both Root and Branch, will never fail, 

I affirm that I have ſeen them applied with the 
utmolt Succeſs, and this Medicine has ſo happy and 
quick an Effect, that ſeveral Perſons difordered to 
Deſperation have been cured; ſome one Minute, 
others, at the greateſt Extent, in Ten. Our Phy- 
ſician muſt here act again by Deputation, jet him 


| preſcribe, and let his Apothecary in Chalybeates 


and Seeds, Root and Branch, apply topically, ſecun- 
dum Artem, 5 yo 
Thus have Tgone through this difficult Subject to 
the Delight of the Reader, I hope, as well as my - 
ſelf: I would now proceed farther co a Calculation 
how long the Spirit of Patrioti/m can exiſt in a true 
Modern; but as I intend that, with a Diſquigtion 
on the Marks of a Perfon fit for being made a Pa- 
triot, for another Treatiſe of equal Worth to this. 
I conclude and take my Leave of you with the 


ſame Friendſhip I met you. 


Vale Lector, & memor to nei. 


N 
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